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COURSE OF THREE LECTURES 


TO BE GIVEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS, RACE STREET ABOVE 15TH STREET. 






Second-day, Fourth month 25th. 
PROF. BENJAMIN SHARP, M. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
“ Student Life in Germany.” 


LECTURES COMMENCE 8 0’CLOCK P. M. 
Tickets for the Course, 60 Cents ; Single Admission, 25 Cents. 
To be had of the Librarian, from any member of the Commit- 


tee, at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race Street, or at the dooron the 
evening of the Lecture. 


LATIY WISHES TO ENGAGE AS CLERK 
at sea shore or mountains for the season, or take charge of 
linenroom. Address C. T. T., Ofee INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNA,3 


For RENT—At ‘Leneieana, Delaware Co. , Pa., 

18 minutes from Broad street, 8 minutes walk from auth, 

200 feet front, 375 feet deep, corner lot, handsome lawn, new house 

and stable, unexcelled water supply, gas, burglar alarm, parlor, 

library, dining room, two kitchens on 1st floor, five bed rooms, 

bath room and linen closet on 2nd fioor, three desirable rooms 
and store room in the attic. Apply to 

BENJAMIN D. PRICE, 1026 Arch St., Phila., 

or LANSDOWNE. 


upiwe LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos 8. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 











IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 


Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 


Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 


scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April lst to 
November. For circular address, 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry Btocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP. 


Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes, if a sting- 
ing sensation is felt such a soap is not proper to use on the skin. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER CLEMENT A. WOODHUTT, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compr | UNDERTAKER 


hensive assortment of every description of 1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DRY GOODS. | WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in A: cultural 
plements, Seeds In. 
Ovi 


he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- : he 
eee ane ap IEEE, me Hee aiiee Co among ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
the largest in the American market, and the prices ____ ae 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
on similar qualities of goods. Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
ee . made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 

N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, | phitadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLINTON D. JEFFERIS, 





Lypia A. MurpHy, F. CHAS. EICHEL 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 909 Arch Street, Phila., 


EsTABLISHED 90 YEARS. BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HANpD. LADIES’ 
SHOEs A SPECIALTY. 


se, WM. HEACOCK, aeu~ 


UNDERTAKER, <3 . 
No. 1508 Brown Street, quitable 
PHILADELPHIA. CAPITAL, - - cena pe 


(Pr OREE RS 5 DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm ortgnge 


FICES. REF NCES, 
WEW YORK, $06 Broadway, First Nat, Beat, eh YORK, 


BOSTO rt Str Bosto 
PHILADELPHIA, 198. ath St. | 1h Nat Bk, PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS , Tth & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITE 
For a of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


ea 
at a 


CARPETS. HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 

i 7 i Usual Price, 50 Cents. 
. ena aieinedinedtone een New Styles ; Perfect; Full Lewes 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 


, sent free. 
Venetian, ©: SeNJAMIN GREEN, A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


883 NorTH SECOND 8r., PHILA. 1206 Market Street. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 


TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 


4New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 
ace cars e . . . . . . . 
Pittsburg and the West 
ne aed Cincinnati Expre' 
Western Express - + + 
Pacific Express West . 
= Express . 
N Express 


Iie ane and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 





*1.20 p.m. 
*11.14 a.m. 
*8.50 p.m. 
*10.05 p.m. 
*11.25 p.m. 
*4.30 a.m. 
40 a.m. 
211.14 a.m. 
ey 
Express . ° 40 &.m, 
fock Haven Expres. . . . .- .30 &.m. 
Renovo Express, @ll.l4a.m. OnSunday, . ‘ 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and7.40 and . .  . *11.14 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
Prieans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at Ba a.m. 
Harrisburgand YorkExpress. . . . . . .40 p.m. 
resS . - . - $4.30, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 p.m. 

Iebanion Exp rae *7.00 a.m. 
-15 p.m. 

: - ¢7.40 a.m. 
. $4.30, 11.14 a.m, 
; - $5.40 p.m. 


Harrisb Accommodation : ; . 
York ‘and Hanover Express. : : 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 

Columbia and York Express . ‘ ‘ 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
10.90 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25.and 9.05a.m., 
2.2%, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9.05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p:m. week-days. Sundays 
9.23 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


ress on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 

land11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 

4.50), 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Lone Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m.,-and 4.00 p.m. 
on woecage. ; 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap,*Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
600 .m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 


For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
bm 5.85, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
a.m. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


week. 8. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and megs 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
1146a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.57 p. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and6.18 p.m. For 

For Richmond. 2 70 ind’ 11.46 Lim 

mn 25, 7.20 an 46 am. ( ited Express, 
12% p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. ~ 
-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 nut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-canls and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 


No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No, $24 Federal Street, Camden. 


J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: {§ E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 


ARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackbe: in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early,’ as 


Kieffer Hytrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
Amos HittBorn & Co, 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. .A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@3~When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.~“@Ba 


CAROLINERAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


WILLS PASSMORE, 


SURVEYOR, 
FAIRVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA, 
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RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. COLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


(QWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 

the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 

for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 

Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

'ANTED.—AN ACTIVE EFFICIENT W0O- 

man (about 40 years of age), accustomed to housekeeping 

and ngat in her ways, to have oversight of servants, going to 

market, sewing, etc. One who understands her business, and is 

disposed to do her proper part for the comfort of the family of two 

persons. Such an one as will give full satisfactory reference will 

please address by letter, W. J., care of Friends’ Book Store, 15th 

and Race streets, Philadelphia. 


'ANTED.—An experienced teacher, with best of 
references, wishes a situation. Address ‘‘ Teacher” 
INTELLIGENCER Office. 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JosBiInc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St, 


aE a as 


——— 


_ — — — ———e 
WwW NTED.—Female Principal for Friends’ Gram. 
mar School, Salem, New Jersey. Address E, J, Actor 

; Salem, NJ, 
(TEACHER WANTED.—A woman Friend, of e. 
perience in teaching, and a good disciplinarian, tp teach 

common branches, especially Penmanship and Arithmetic 
Salary satisfactory—address office of INTELLIGENCER AND Jouryas, 
921 Arch St., Phila., which will address correspondence to adver 
tiser. 


"rear as aaeeann an n ry... — 9 ; . - ee 
WANTED.—F ver and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
Mary W. BONSALL, 421 North Sixth 
Philadelphia, Pa 


END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 

ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


BUANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

- plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantia) 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. : 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, aie: 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 95 
Market St. 


[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, OR. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER,, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


Beeks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


(CHA RLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate, 
paler AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


‘JfONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK —CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Spet¢ial Attention given to serving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 


until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
to Grist & Moore, Ellis, Kansas. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 7 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad phis 
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FLESH AND SPIRIT. 

ALL Nature’s lessons have not taught to man 

True wisdom yet. For his material need 

He tinds adjustment, skilled in thought and deed, 
To fit his earthly essence to the plan 
Ordained for it since being first began ; 

Wise as dumb creatures, he will only feed 

Flesh on the flesh, for which its instincts plead 
With hungry craze, as only instincts can. 


But soul, that craves soul’s food, he yet would try 
To starve on matter, sending it abroad, 

From edge to edge of earth’s horizon-rim, 
For rest, peace, certainty, to satisfy 

Its inborn intuition that, with dim 
Yet sure perception, reaches fourth for God ! 


—MARGARET J. PRESTON, in S.S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF WEST PREPARA- 
TIVE MEETING IN OHIO. 

THE first family located within what was afterwards 
the limits of West Preparative Meeting was that of 
Joseph Harlan, Sr. He married Hannah Peirce, in 
the summer of 1816, and the same season crossed the 
mountains on horseback and settled in the north- 

west part of Columbiana county, Ohio. 

They were well prepared to brave the hardships 
of pioneer life as the manner of leaving the place of 
their nativity gave evidence. She died in 1837. In 
1825, Nathan Heacock, Sr., with his wife Dinah Den- 
nis, and a large family of children, settled a few 
miles further west and north in what was known as 
“the beech woods,” now in Mahoning county and 
then considered an almost impenetrable forest. They 
came from Quakertown, Bucks Co., Pa., and at first 
had settled near Salem, in Columbiana county. 

They were hardy, persevering pioneers, especially 
the wife, who, when told by one whom they met on 
their journey to Salem that they had better return, 
as they would starve there, said to her husband they 
would complete their journey first, and see; and 
after their removal to their forest home said she 
never had had more enjoyment. 

Posssibly the preceding summer, Edward Court- 
ney and wife Phebe, from the vicinity of New Gar- 
den, nearly south of Salem, O., settled a few miles 
northeast of these two families. In 1827-28 Charles 
Armitage, whose wife’s maiden name was Jane 
Beans, removed from Solebury, Pa. John Mather, 
8r., and his wife Catharine, from Fishing Creek, Pa., 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XV. No. 748. 





settled in this neighborhood. Indeed immigration 
flowed so freely that in the three or four years from 
1828 some half dozen families of Friends had located 
there, besides accessions from earlier settlers who 
were not members. I might name Samuel Gibbons’ 
family, of Lancaster Co., Pa.; Harper Brosius and 
wife, Chester Co.; James Michener’s family, same 
county; Wm. Hayhurst’s family from Muncy, Pa.; 
Hoopes Bailey, New Garden, O0.; John Trago, Sr., 
Lancaster Co., Pa.; Hugh Packer, and John Thomas 
from New Garden, O.; and Gregg Taylor, from 
Chester Co., or Delaware State. 

After the troubles of 1827-28 had severed these 
Friends from their connection with Springfield meet- 
ing, the need of a place of meeting was felt, and 
application was made to Salem Monthly Meeting to 
establish West Preparative, which was granted. 
Two acres of land were purchased of Thomas Dixon, 
on which, in the summer of 1829, a log building was 
erected for a meeting-house and to accommodate a 
school. In the summer of 1830 the first school was 
opened with Hannah Courtney (sister of Edward) 
as teacher, and again in 1831 it was taught by Ann 
Thomas, sister of Hugh Packer’s wife. The first 
funeral was in Seventh month, 1831, that of Hannah, 
daughter of John Trago, Sr., in her 23d year. (Many 
of the early minutes of the meeting appear to be 
lost.) 

The deed for the meeting property was “to Charles 
Armitage, Nathan Heacock. and Edward Courtney, 
the survivor of them, and his legal heirs, to hold as 
property of West Preparative Meeting, a branch of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, on which to erect a build- 
ing to hold meeting for worship, also for school pur- 
poses, and for a burying ground.” Thus we may see 
that these people who left their early associations to 
settle in the then far West were also careful to pro- 
vide the means for the intellectual training of their 
children. 

In the history of Columbiana county, this meeting 
is said to have been the first regularly organized in 
that county, although occasional meetings of other 
societies had been held for several years in private 
houses. 

The school was under the care of the Preparative 
Meeting, which appointed overseers thereof, but the 
pupils were of all classes in the neighborhood.” The 
last session in this way was in 1835. In 1836, the 
public schools went into operation, and the early 
teachers were either Friends or Friendly inclined, 
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and the influence in the neighborhood was in that 
direction, so that for many years the school was 
termed “ West School,” and the place is aptly termed 
“Quaker Hill.” The meeting-house being in the 
centre of the school district the public school was 
erected at the corner of the meeting lot. The grave- 
yard, in like manner, has been free to all. 

From 1835 to 1840 there were many accessions of 
members both by removal and by request. About 
1835 Isaac Barber and family, came from Salem, O. ; 
1836, or ’37, Caleb Cook, and Job Lamborn’s families, 
from Chester and Lancaster counties, Pa.; Robert 
Batten, New Garden, O.; 1839, George Passmore, 
from Chester county. John Trago, Nathan Thomas, 
and his three or four brothers and sisters were re- 
ceived into membership, and besides this the young 
people arriving at maturity began to settle and take 
an interest, and the meeting seemed in a prosperous 
condition. There was a respectable attendance, es- 
pecially on First-day, and the influence in the neigh- 
borhood seemed to be in the one direction. 

On the 17th of Second month, 1842, occurs the 
following minute : 

“The propriety of building a new meeting-house 
was laid before this meeting. John Trago, Jr., Harper 
Brosius, Nathan Heacock, and George Passmore are 
appointed to take the subject into consideration and 
report next meeting.” They reported that they had 
“called a conference which was attended by mem- 
bers generally and it was therein concluded to see 
what money could be raised.” The result was over 
$300, and it was proposed to erect a frame building, 
25 by 50 feet. “The following Friends are appointed 
as a building committee to superintend the building 
of a house, collect the subscriptions as the case may 
be, defray the expenses and report when ready, viz.: 
Harper Brosius, Robert Battin, Nathan Heacock, and 
Charles Armitage.” Later minutes state the further 
attention of the meeting to the work. 

At the Preparative Meeting held 17th of Tenth 
month, 1844, the following appears: “John and Zi- 
billa Shinn (husband and wife) attended this meet- 
ing with a request from Berlin Preparative Meeting 
that it and this meeting compose a montbly meeting, 
with which this meeting unites and the clerk is di- 
rected to indorse the request and forward it to the 
next monthly meeting.” 

Berlin Preparative was also a branch of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, about ten miles from West meet- 
ing and about the same distance from Salem. Its 
members were mostly middle aged, and but few of 
their children took an interest in meeting, so that 
by death and removals this meeting has long since 
been discontinued, leaving little trace of one having 
existed. : 

The new monthly meeting was to be held on 
Sixth-day after the third Seventh-day, and opened 
at West, Third month 2ist, 1845, alternating with 
Berlin. Wm. W. Lamborn was made clerk. 

This was the most prosperous time that has been 
known among Friends here, and the monthly meet- 
ing was composed of quite a respectable number of 
members. 

The Anti-Slavery movement which swept over 





SS 
the country was felt here, and through unwatchfyl. 
ness and too great zeal and activity of some on both 
sides true charity was lost sight of and a number 
left and were lost to the Society and the meeting way 
reduced in numbers. 

The first generation have all passed away, and of 
the next many left the Society and the younger ones 
seem to take very little interest, so that the numbers 
now are few, and the prospect not very encouraging 
for a meeting to be kept up many vears, 

But Friends’ principles and testimonies stil] finds 
place in the minds of many who make no open pro- 
fession of religion. 

I sometimes feel like writing a short memorial of 
one or two that have passed away, but I fear that] 
could not do justice to the subject. 

Enos Heacocx, 


AN ADDRESS TO DRUGGISTS. 


AT a meeting of the Committee on Temperance and Intox- 
icating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends held at Race Street, Philadelphia, Fourth month 
9, 1887, the committee appointed to prepare an addregs to 
Druggists submitted the following, which was read, ap- 
proved, and referred to the Committee on Publication, for 
their care in distributing the same. 
Extracted from minutes. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, 








} Clerks, 





IN our labors for the prevention and removal of that 
gigantic evil which now demoralizes all civilized 
lands, our attention has been drawn to the highly 
important position which you occupy in the commu 
nity. 

We have already addressed physicians on this 
subject, with regard to the influence they may exert 
in staying this monster evil. 

Your position is one of pecutiar responsibility and 
delicacy, not in relation to the prescriptions of phy- 
sicians, for which you are not responsible, but from 
the fact that you are frequently called upon for ad- 
vice in cases of sickness. We are all aware how in- 
sidiously the habit of using intoxicants will steal 
upon the system even before the individual suspects 
his danger. And to you, as often occupying the very 
important place of standing between the individual 
and the dangerous habit he is unconsciously forming, 
we appeal, that as honorable men you will in all seri- 
ousness consider this subject. 

The law prohibits the saloon keeper from selling 
liquor to drunkards. How much more important it 
is not to sell to those just forming that terrible habit, 
which not only destroys the physical body, but de 
thrones the reason, and makes men lower than the 
brute. 

You are aware of the many enticing ways in 
which alcohol and other narcotics are prepared in 
proprietary medicines, and under various forms 
These are véry much under your control, and for 
their sale you are responsible. The preparation of 
liquors in small quantities to be sold by you, and by 
many of you sold, has become a fruitful source of im 
toxication. 

There are simple remedies for lighter disease, 
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which you are often called upon to relieve, which 
may be used with safety, and if care is exercised on 
your part those thus appealing will be just as well 
satisfied in the safer and simpler forms of relief, 
Young mothers are not unfrequently led into the 
habit of drinking by using those attractive mixtures 
whose alcoholic basis contains so much the power of 
evil results, taken to “ toneup” a weakened system, or 
impaired health, and thus a low moral force is in- 
herited by their children, Such transmitted weak- 
ness is incapable of resisting temptation, and they 
are easy victims to the fearful vice of intemperance. 

We ask you to be careful in these matters. Yes, 
we earnestly urge you to uphold the dignity, the su- 
periority of your profession by taking out no license 
especially for the sale of liquor. 

As Dr. Benj. W. Richardson says “it should only 
be given by a skilful and conscientious physician.” 
Sell it only by prescription. Your legitimate busi- 
ness will not decrease, while the invalidism of your 
patrons will be lessened. To those who love the 
noble dignity and steady progress of the human race 
and who believe in the retribution which follows the 
violated laws of a just and loving Father there is 
cause for deep anxiety. 

To you, therefore, as men of honor, occupying 
dignified and useful positions in the community, we 
earnestly appeal, that you aid us by your renewed 
sense of responsibility in exercising a guarded care 
over the welfare of those you advise, and give the 
influence of your action to suppress a covert trade 
which brings sorrow and ruin to many around you. 

In and on behalf of the Committee on Temper- 
ance and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Race Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Fourth month 9th, 1887. 


James H. ATKINSON, 
ExvizasetH Lioyp, 


} Clerks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE USE OF THE QUERIES. 
AS the time of holding several of our yearly meetings 
is approaching, there are two important questions 
that present themselves for our consideration. 

First, how are these meetings likely to be con- 
ducted? Second, what is the present condition of 
our branch of the Society of Friends ? 

George Fox, in his day, told Friends how to hold 
all their meetings; and if his injunction were now 
obeyed there could be no doubt but that the ap- 
proaching Yearly Meetings would not only be sea- 
sons of profiet to those who attend them, but would 
also serve to maintain the reputation of the body, 
and to promote the honor of Truth. But when the 
sessions are crowded with business, and burdened 
with a redundancy of words, the tendency is to haste 
and confusion, which seriously detract from the so- 
lemnity that should prevail on these occasions. 

But the second question referred to is one which 
must claim deliberate attention, and careful search 
before the assembling of the large annual gatherings. 
Each Yearly Meeting—through its subordinate 
branches—propounds to its members annually a 
series of questions which, if correctly ans wered, and 
the answers properly embodied in summaries, would 


give us a concise, comprehensive, and‘ accurate ac- 
count of the existing conditionjof the body. 

In framing the answers to these Queries, the in- 
itiatory steps must be taken by the overseers in the 
different preparative meetings ; and hence the very 
great importance of selecting suitable Friends for 
overseers. A person qualified to tfill his station 
should be correct in his own walks, should have a 
thorough knowledge of the “ Discipline ” with its un- 
derlying principles, and should be conversant with 
every adult member of the flock over which he has 
charge. After applying each query to himself, and 
feeling satisfied that he is in good measure living up 
to its requisitions, he should turn,to his charge, and 
beable to discern in each particular case whether coun- 
sel, encouragement, or admonition is needed. In 
other religious denominations “ pastoral visiting” is 
regarded as an important part of the minister’s duty ; 
but with us, while social mingling is both encouraged 
and practiced by our members the overseers are the 
only persons that are officially enjoined to perform 
this service. If every adult member in each prepara- 
tive meeting had had an opportunity to confer with 
one or more of the overseers of said meeting, some- 
time during the year, and there had been sufficient 
interest manifested toward that member;to convince 
him that he is an object of personal regard, and that 
his membership is important to the meeting as well 
as valuable to himself, there would probably be fewer 
cases brought to the meeting as offenders, and less 
vagueness in the answers to the Queries. A visit 
from an overseer should not be taken:as an evidence 
that the visited is an offender; but that-all the mem- 
bers are thus officially called upon in order that the 
meeting may be informed how it fares'with each one. 
Should any member have a grievance, real or imagin- 
ary, against any other member, or should he be labor- 
ing under any discouragement that may be the cause 
of his non-attendance of our meetings, the visit would 
afford the ‘member an opportunity to state his case, 
and the overseer to offer such advice as the case 
might seem to require. 

If such a course were pursued, and if the overseers 
would frequently confer together concerning the 
weighty matters committed to their charge, then when 
they met to answer _all the queries they would know 
whereof they spoke, and would be able*to formulate 
such replies as would present to the preparative meet- 
ing a correct view of the state of the body. Although 
great freedom is allowed in all of our, meetings for 
modification of the answers that are prepared by the 
overseers, and of the summaries arranged by the 
clerks of the different meetings, still there can be 
little that is special, and nothing that is personal, 
after the answers have passed from the overseers to 
the preparative meeting. 

Of the relative importance of thedifferent queries 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. Each has its place 
as a sentinel to prevent inroads of enemies that would 
devastate our enclosed domain. In general, however, 
it may be stated that, if the first, second, and eighth 
could be answered in all their fulness, it is not likely 
that any of the others would fall much below the de- 
sired standard. 
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I am not of the number that think the answering 
of the queries unimportant; or that it takes too much 
time in our yearly meetings. It is comparable to the 
head of a family, inquiring after the health of the 
different members, and receiving from each one an 
account of the present condition. It is a matter that 
concerns us as a body, and not our relations to the 
outside world. To hear these queries read in a 
weighty and impressive manner, and to feel in con- 
nection therewith our own shortcomings, prepares 
us to listen attentively to the answers which reveal 
the defects of the body, and which should cause us to 
inquire within our ourselves, Is it 1? Is it 1? Such 
an inquiry instituted in the mind of each individual 
in a large assembly has a very solemnizing effect; 
and when this effect is strengthened by a succeeding 
period of siience as expressive as it is impressive, our 
members, younger as wellas older, feel that it is good 
to be present. nu. 

Fourth mo. 10, 1887. 


From the Public Ledger. 

THE SOCIETY FOR ALLEVIATING THE 
MISERIES OF PUBLIC PRISONS. 
THERE is one society still in active operation in 
this city which was founded more than a hundred 
years ago, of which the people seem to know very 
little. It has never been pressing its demands 
upon the public, and, although what it has done has 
been impressed strongly upon the character and 
policy of a long period, and has formed what is 
called the Pennsylvania system of punishment for 
criminals, it has gone on regularly without any 

desire for notice or applause. 

From the time of William Penn down to 1790 the 
prison system of Pennsylvania was no system what- 
ever. The sheriffs of the county were charged with 
the custody of all sorts of persons who were doomed 
to imprisonment and detention. The cause of deten- 
tion might be the most serious of felonies, involving 
murder, burglary, or arson, or it might be the most 
trifling petty larceny, involving no more than a 
penny ora sixpence. It might be a detention for 
non-payment of a debt, it being the privilege of the 
vengeful creditor to lock up his debtor in the com- 
mon prison and to keep him there, a permanent 
prisoner, until the charge and costs were paid. 

In 1770 a committee appointed by the Assembly 
to visit the old prison at Third and Market streets 
reported that there were 44 prisoners, 12 women and 
32 men, in that establishment. Many of them were 
almost naked and without shirts and no bedding of 
any kind to lie upon, their only covering by night 
being one blanket for two of them, those necessities 
having been purchased from charitable contributions 
mude in the various churches. Certain persons were 
named whose time of sentence had expired and they 
were retained in prison three or four years because 
they were unable to pay the jail fees. The condition 
of these poor people can scarcely be conceived by 
persons living at the- present day. The province 
contributed no more than twopence per day for the 
support of persons imprisoned. When the latter 
were debtors the creditors upon whose complaint 


they were lodged in prison were not required to pa 
anything. One prisoner actually died of starvation 
in the Market Street Jail in 1770. The Assem 
acted with tardy and stinted charity towards they 
poor creatures. The amount of sustenance to be 
paid towards their support was raised to threepencg 
per day. In March, 1772, three persons died jp 
prison for want of food. This shocking occurrengg 
naturally excited the people. The St. Patrick Sogj 
sent between £30 and £40 for the relief of the gop. 
vivors and the Rev. Mr. Stringer, of St, Paul's, 
preached a charity sermon by which £30 more wer 
raised. 

These misfortunes finally stimulated the found. 
tion of a society among benevolent people, whieh 
was called “The Philadelphia Society for Assisting 
Distressed Prisoners.” Unde: that influence the 
system of contribution for the relief of distressed 
prisoners became more regular. One of the first pro 
ceedings of the society was to procure covered wheel- 
barrows, on the tops of which was painted “ Victuals 
for the Prisoners.”” These receptacles were taken to 
the houses of citizens daily, and contributions of up- 
used food were received and conveyed to the prison, 
It was an unfortunate time for such a movement, 
The war between Great Britain and the Colonies wag 
considerably advanced, and in time even the call of 
charity was disregarded in the more important inci- 
dents of the great struggle. The society kept together 
for about 19 months, when the members gradually 
fell away. 

The County Prison, at the corner of Sixth and 
Walnut streets, was commenced under authority of 
an act of Assembly passed in 1773. In August, 1776, 
the buildings were so far finished as to be partially 
used as storehouses for powder, and in December of 
the same year it was resolved to send there soldiers, 
sailors, and other prisoners confined under authority 
of Congress. In January, 1776, 105 felons, Tories, 
debtors, and prisoners of war were taken from the 
old prison at Third and Market streets to the new 
building at Sixth and Walnut streets, and from that 
time the latter may be considered to have been fully 
occupied. When the British marched into Philadel 
phia in 1777 they made the Walnut Street Prison 
their building for the confinement of American pris 
oners of war. 

During the British occupation the condition of the 
prisoners was terrible. The windows had all heen 
blown out by the explosion of the frigates Augusta 
and Merlin during the battle of Red Bank. The 
bleak air and storms penetrated every room. There 
were very few blankets or coverings provided for the 
comfort of the poor creatures, and during the whole 
period of the British occupation the prisoners suffered 
wretchedly. 

After the contests and struggles of the Revolution 
had ceased to agitate the minds of the people and 
matters were beginning to take a normal course, the 
subject of prison relief was again brought forward. 
In May, 1787, the old Society for Assisting Distressed 
Prisoners was partially revived, and some objects of 
interest added to those that had already been under 
the care of the members, Upon the re-establishment 
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of the Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons, the Right Reverend Bishop William White 
was President, Rev. Henry Helmuth, of German 
Lutheran Church, and Richard Wells were Vice 
Presidents ; Thomas Rodgers was Treasurer, and John 
Swanwick and John Morris, Secretaries. Among the 
jeading members were Charles Marshall, Thomas 
Harrison, Benjamin Shaw, Ebenezer Large, Richard 
Wistar, Charles Marshall, Jr., William Lippincott, 
Joseph Budd, James Dobson, Isaac Parrish, James 
Whitall, Andrew Geyer, John Kaighn, Jacob Shoe- 
maker, Caleb Atmore, and Joseph Tatem. This so- 
ciety aimed at something more than mere attention 
to the physical wants of the prisoners. They de- 
termined to give relief in money and provisions to 
suffering prisoners, to charge themselves with the 
interest of prisoners, and apply themselves for the 
release of persons illegally confined and of those 
whose terms had expired, but could not be dis- 
charged for want of interest taken in their cases by 
outside friends. They determined to break up as 
much as possible the sinful and corrupt system of 
management by the sale of spirituous liquors in jail, 
the corruption of young offenders and the hardening 
ofthe old. Inashort time they created some won- 
derful reforms. Men and women had been confined 
in the same rooms, and the rooms themselves were 
grossly overcrowded with the large number of per- 
sons. A separation was made between the sexes. 
The use of spirituous liquors was prohibited. The 
cells for refractory prisoners, which had been deep 
under the earth, were elevated above ground, and a 
system of work for the occupation of the prisoners 
was established. More important still, the influence 
of the society procured from the Legislature the pas- 
sage of the act of 1790 for the appointment of inspect- 
ors of the prisons. Those gentlemen found on their 
appointment that they were intended, if possible, to 
be made subservient to the old management, by 
which the Sheriff of the county was responsible for 
the conduct of the prison, and the keepers, who 
flourished upon the vice and corruption of the sys- 
tem, were deeply interested in maintaining all its 
abuses, corruption, and infamy. The keeper of the 
prison was opposed to the new condition of affairs 
that the society was about to introduce. He repre- 
sented that the members of the society, as well as the 
inspectors, were exposed to intercourse with such a 
desperate and devilish set of men that it was unsafe 
to go into the prison except with extraordinary 
guards and precautions. He played this little game 
on the first occasion of the visit of the society, and 
introduced the members to the convicts in the prison 
yard, in front of whom was placed a loaded cannon, 
with a man with a lighted linstock at the side of 
the gun ready to fire into the convict crowd at 
the first suggestion of resistance. The prisoners 
were as much astonished as the members of the so- 
ciety, and unfortunately had not been rehearsed in 
the parts they were to take in this farce. The whole 
thing was a ridiculous failure. The convicts were as 
quiet as if they had been at a religious meeting. 
They knew the men by character who were to ad- 
dress them and manifested the proper respect. 








There was no obstacle to the objects of the society 


after that. There were only 37 members when it 


was established, but they became the leaders in the 


study of what nowadays is called “ penology.” Some 
of the members of the society were prison inspectors 


for many years. The society always maintained a 
due supervision of the prisons, and, taken all in all, 
during its century of activity, it may be pronounced 
one of the best of the many associations voluntarily 
formed among our citizens for good purposes. 


From The Herald of Peace (London). 

FREDERICK SESSIONS ON WAR AND 

CHRISTIANITY. 
THE Friends’ Monthly Record reports the following 
lecture, which Frederick Sessions, of Gloucester; de- 
livered at Evesham, when he took for his subject 
“War and Christianity.” W. W. Brown presided, 
and there was an attentive audience. 

The lecturer, in his opening remarks, said that he 
should endeavor to establish, by fact and argument, 
that war was contrary to the teaching of the gospel, 
and that the spirit that led to war, and kept up thesys- 
tem, was directly antagonistic to that spirit of broth- 
erly kindness, forbearance, and forgiveness which 
was the very essence of Christianity. So strongly did 
he feel that this was the case that, in his opinion, 
those who upheld war ought to show cause for speak- 
ing and acting as they did, rather than compelling the 
peaceable to apologize for their principles. However, 
as the peace party were in a minority at present, he 
was prepared to render a reason for the views they 
adopted. In the prophetical writings, Jesus Christ 
was called the “ Prince of Peace” ; His reign was fore- 

; : . e 
shadowed as a reign of peace; and His actual coming 
was heralded by the angelic song of “ Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men.” His first recorded sermon en- 
joined upon his followers the importance of love to- 
wards all, including even those who were called their 
enemies, and He also gave them the following maxim: 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” His own life was a practical 
exemplification of the way in which He intended His 
followers to understand His words. He “ went about 
doing good ;” He came “ not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them,” and would not allow His disciples 
to fight even to prevent His arrest by the Jews. 

The Apostle Paul, probably the ablest exponent of 
the doctrine of Christ, wrote to the Roman Church— 
a Church including fierce Jews, domineering Romans, 
and members of Ceesar’s household, accustomed to all 
the pomp and splendor of military life,—‘* Avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath. There- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, 
give him drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” St. James, in his eminently 
practical “‘ General Epistle,” declared that wars and 
fightings had their origin in the lusts of men; and 
St. John, in words all the more forcible as falling from 
one so loving and holy, said, “ He that loveth not his 
brother” is “not of God,” “ abideth in death,” and 
‘is a liar” when he speaks of loving God. These 
quotations might be multiplied almost without an 
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end, and there was not in the New Testament a sin- 
gle passage which contradicted or modified them. So 
deeply were the early Christians imbued with Christ’s 
teaching that, for at least the first two centuries, none 
entered the army, and most, if not all, who were con- 
verted in its ranks, left it, or died the martyr’s death 
because they would not fight. They held it unlawful, 
says Gibbon, to take the life of any man, “ either with 
the sword of justice or of war.” “ The Christians,” 
wrote Irenzeus, “ have changed their swords and their 
lances into instruments of peace, for they know not 
how to fight.” When pressed into military service 
they would answer the Tribunes, “ I am a Christian 
and, therefore, I cannot fight.” They saw that it was 
impossible to slay any man with spear, or sword, or 
arrow, in pure love to his soul ; or to destroy his crops, 
requisition his cattle, or burn his house over his fam- 
ily, while praying for his conversion. They knew 
that there never could be any concord between Christ, 
“the Savior of all men,” and Mars, the god of war, 
At whose heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, do famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. 


As, however, the Church grew rich, powerful, and 
popular it became more and more corrupt in this 
matter of war and militarism. Ambitious individu- 
als, or those whose profession of Christianity was 
only nominal, began to prove unfaithful. This we 
learn from the writings of Tertullian, whose writings 
also prove that such persons were not regarded as 
consistent professors, and that treatises were written 
against their practices by those who were better in- 
structed in the faith. But when the secular power 

gan, for State purposes, to profess Christianity, and, 
allying itself with the hierarchy, found it expedient 
and possible to provide a religious cloak for its cove- 
tous aggressions, there was no lack of time-serving 
bishops and priests ready to sanction by their pres- 
ence in camp, and by formal benedictions of banners 
and weapons, any amount of blood guiltiness. So 
had it continued until the present day. Men’s love 
of social position, pay, and adventure, their pride 
and ambition, their false notions of greatness and 
glory, had kept the system afloat; 

And the sons of the Church, and the sons of the world, 
Walk closely, hand and heart. 

Proceeding to review the history of the Church, 
the lecturer said that it was a matter for thankful- 
ness that there had been from age to age those who 
had clung to the teachings of Christ. In 1394, the 
Lollards petitioned Parliament, through Lord Cob- 
ham, to reform the Church, asking, among other fa- 
vors, that “war might be declared unchristian.” 
Others, like the Paterines of Italy, held the same 
truth sacred throughout the disturbances of the 11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries; and the founders of the 
Baptist denomination, during the latter part of the 
16th century, made the unlawfulness of war a con- 
spicuous part of their creed. 

Later still came the Moravians, the Mennonites, 
and the Society of Friends, to say nothing of thous- 
ands of individuals connected with other Protestant 
communities. Among all these, the practical exper- 
ience of the Friends was the most valuable, since 


their successful rule of Pennsylvania for seven 
years, without standing army, militia, or volunt 
while all the neighboring States were at war with the 
Indians, or with one another, was an argument that 
could neither be gainsaid or explained away—to say 
nothing of their repeated experiences of God’s pro- 
tecting care over them in times of great danger and 
difficulty. In the face of facts like these, it was surely 
very strange that professing Christians persisted jp 
defending war. 

They did so chiefly on the plea of expediency, or 
upon abstract distinctions between man’s respongj. 
bility as an individual and as a citizen, or upon 
imaginary consequences of what they nicknamedg 
“ peace at any price” policy. Others sought refuge 
in attempts to prove that the military were only 
sort of international police, forgetting that the mani. 
fest difference between the police force and the mili. 
tary was that the police were for the preservation of 
property, life, and liberty, while the military were 
trained and armed for the express purpose of destroy. 
ing life in the most wholesale manner. Many Chris. 
tians, again, endeavored to justify war by appealing 
to Scripture, and to the Divine sanction given to some 
of the battles recorded in the Old Testament. But 
this sanction no more gave permission for warfare 
between professedly Christian nations that the Dj. 
vine legislation in olden times, as to the relation of 
the slaveholder to his slave, would warrant our hold- 
ing men in slavery, or than the Divine appointment 
of the punishment of death for Sabbath-breaking 
would excuse our stoning a poor old woman for gath- 
ering sticks on Sunday. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON. NO. 18. 
FirtH Monts 1, 1887. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


TOPIC: OPPRESSION. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ Redeem me from the oppression of man” 
Ps. 119 : 134. 


Read Exodus 1 : 6-14 Revised Version. 

Time.—The dates given in all the best books on 
Egypt are tentative only. 

The interpretation of the monuments of Egypt 
show two points of contact with the earlier Hebrew 
history. One records the division of the lands in the 
reign of Sesortosis (believed to be the same as Sesos- 
tris, the great conqueror, spoken of by the Greek his- 
torians) making all the estates except those of priests 
and soldiers directly tributary to the king, and thisis 
generally taken to be the allotment ascribed to Jo- 
seph. A more recent inscription found in upper Egypt 
confirms the “great famine” which happened during 
that reign. There is a general agreement of the Bible 
with the chronology derived from the monuments. 
But it must be understood that all dates applied to 
the Egyptian dynasties are very uncertain and indefi- 
nite. The general order is clear but the exact dates 
are uncertain. [Peloubet.] 

Jacob died at the age of 147. His body was em- 
balmed after the custom of the Egyptians, and when 
the days of weeping were passed bis sons, with & 
great company, carried his body back to Canaan and 
laid it in the Cave of Machpelah. 

Joseph continued for 80 years to govern Egypt 
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Before his death he made his descendants promise to 
carry up his body with them when they returned to 
their own land again. He died at the age of 110 years. 

Our lesson begins the book of Exodus. The rapid 
increase of the Hebrews is attributed to the free, pas- 
toral life they led in the most healthy and fruitful 
portion of the land, to their strong social and family 
attachments, and to the exemption of the men from the 
wars of the nation. It was this rapid increase that 
led to the imposition of cruel tasks and the hardships 
of which our lesson is a recital. We know nothing of 
the state of religion among them, except that there 
were those who “ feared God.” This fear of offend- 
ing the Divine Being is a record that bears the im- 
press of a true reverence for the God of their fathers. 

We learn from this lesson, that those who have 
been the benefactors of a people are often forgotten 
and their descendants oppressed and despised ; that 
oppression and cruelty are the means by which a 
nation works its own downfall. The wrong doing of 
fjadividuals as well as of nations sooner or later 
returns in multiplied wroag upon the head of the evil 

r. 
rae should never forget those who in the hour of 
our greatest need have befriended us. Our Heavenly 
Father has so constituted us that we are dependent 
one upon another. The more we cultivate the spirit 
of kindly interest in one another the greater will be 
our own happiness. 

The following paragraphs are from the pen of 
Professor F. Delitzsch in S. S. Times: 

To the question, How long was Israel in Egypt? 
tradition gives a discordant answer. The Hebrew 
Bible counts four centuries of Egyptian sojourn 
(Gen. 15: 13-16), more accurately, four hundred and 
thirty years (Exod. 12: 40); but, according to the 
Septuagint, in Exodus 12: 40, this number com- 
prehends the sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, so that 


two hundred and fifteen years come to the pil-' 


grimage in Canaan, and two hundred and fifteen 
years come to the servitude in Egypt. This kind of 
calculation is not exclusively Hellenistic; it is also 
found in the oldest Palestinian Midrash. St. Paul 
stands on this side, making (Gal. 3: 17) not the im- 
migration inte Egypt, but the covenant with Abra- 
ham, the terminus a quo of the four hundred and 
thirty years which end in the exodus from Egypt 
and in the legislation. This uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of the Egyptian sojourn may be compared with 
the uncertainty concerning the chronology of the 
Passion week, and especially of the day of the death 
of our Lord in the evangelical history. There we 
join with St. Paul; here, with St. John. 

The chronological relation of Israel in Egypt to 
the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings of Manetho is also 
uncertain. Two things are proved: First, that the 
Hyksos were Semites who overran Egypt, and ruled 
over Egypt, for a period of several hundred years. 
Secondly, that the Hyksos are not identical with the 
Israelites; this latter view was held till his death 
(November 17, 1886. New York) by the late Gustav 
Seyffarth, the amiable man, the pious Christian and 
faithful son of our Lutheran Church, who suffered 
from the one fault of opposing a stubborn self-confi- 


dence to the undeniable progress in scientific things, 
and would learn everything by himself and nothing 
from others. It is indeed certain that the Hyksos 
were Semites, and that they are not identical with 
the Israelites ; but we cannot give a positive answer 
to the question whetber the Israelites came to Egypt 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos or during the 
domination of the Hyksos. The latter view is main- 
tained in a very persuasive manner by Dillman, who 
agrees with Knobel in it. Nevertheless, it is against 
this view that the people, in the bondage of which 
Israel was, appear throughout as foreign, while the 
civilization at the time of Joseph looks nationally 
Egyptian. How much we still grope about in the 
dark here, the examination of the matter in the first 
volume of Koehler’s “ Compendium of Old Testament 
History” (1875) shows. Only one thing seems cer- 
tain—that Rameses II., Miamun, whose mummy 
is now placed in the museum at Booldq, was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, and Merenptah (Meneph- 
thes), his son, was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


CHRISTIANITY is not a mere set of dogmas. 
Christ revealed in His perfect character. He is the 
head of the race. He is not only the light of the 
world as a perfect teacher in all that relates to char- 
acter and ultimate destiny, but also a perfect exam- 
ple. Heisthe man. In His religion is the hope of 
the world. The greatest boon that can come to any 
one is to be brought into personal relation to this, 
and sympathize with Him by voluntary commitment, 
and by having a character like His. Herein is the 
difference between the place of Christianity in a 
theological seminary and a college. In a college it 
shuuld be so handled as to bear upon character with- 
out sectarianism. This can and ought to be done. 
Christianity is the greatest civilizing, moulding, up- 
lifting power on this globe, and it isa sad defect in 
any institution of high learning if it does not bring 
those under its care into the closest possible relation 
to if, so far as it is such a power.—Mark Hopkins, ex- 
Pres. Williams College. 


It is 


Ir a man is to be educated physically and in- 
telligently because he has a physical and intelligent 
nature, why should'he not be educated and trained 
morally and spiritually because he has a moral and 
spiritual nature? I see no reason why there should 
not be in a college, and enter into the very concep- 
tion of it, those who engage in the higher gymnastics. 
If men are to be trained to be strong in muscle, why 
not be strong in the Lord? If to wrestle with each 
other, why not with wickedness? If to carry on 
mimic fights and boxing, why not fight the good 
fight of faith? If to gain the crown of victory in 
contests with each other, why not “an incorruptible 
crown”? If torun races in the gymnasium and on 
the campus, why not to run the race that is set 
before them in which they are “compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses”? Why, in short, 
if they are to be trained in bodily exercise that 
“ profiteth little, should they not be trained in Godli- 
ness that is profitable unto all things”? — Mark 
Hopkins. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1887. 


SHALL WE HAVE A REVISION OF DIS- 
CIPLINE ? 

AS the time draws nigh for our assembling together 
as a Yearly Meeting of Friends, having at heart the 
best welfare of the whole body, the minds of many 
deeply concerned ones are turned towards what is 
familiarily termed “ the state of society,” the condi- 
tion of which is presumed to be gathered from the 
answers to our queries. 

That these answers are always all that could be 
desired we can hardly expect. The overseers, upon 
whom rests the duty of framing them, should have 
the aid and sympathy of all interested Friends in 
their arduous task of ascertaining as near as may be 
the true state of things. Most of them are careful and 
conscientious, and they often find themselves embar- 
rassed by what seems to be a conflict between the 
spirit and the letter of Discipline. Others, and we 
trust these are few, are careless, performing their 
tasks in the usual stereotyped way without deep 
thought or personal knowledge of such affairs as 
should claim their attention. True, their “ replies ” 
are not final, as the meetings decide upon the answers 
presented, modifying them to suit; but the judgment 
and knowledge of overseers should be a guide to the 
final action of the meeting. 

When these answers finally reach the Yearly 
Meeting, they are thrown before a large body of peo- 
ple, and should and do claim earnest attention for a 
brief season ; but the pressure of other work that has 
grown out of our actual needs as a religious society, 
and which is of vital importance, crowds our seasions, 
restrains free expression, and bids us look to see if 
any relief can come by way of condensation or read- 
justment of these important matters. Scarce a year 
passes that we do not have some proposed changes in 
our code of rules, or book of discipline, and much 
time and serious thought are given to thése. Propo- 
sitions for other changes, greatly desired by some 
members, are withheld because of a reluctance to bur- 
den the Yearly Meeting with additional work. 

We therefore feel willing to suggest for the con- 
sideration of Friends whether the time has not come 
for a complete revision of the Discipline, whereby we 
may be able so to arrange its admirable and health- 


ful provisions that we may have a form better adapted 
to our present requirements. We are well aware that 
this is a most weighty matter, but yet one that hag 
been entered upon with satisfactory results in each 
Yearly Meeting except Philadelphia. 

We have a firm belief in the overshadowing preg. 
ence of the great Head of the church, and that Hig 
watchful ear is ever open to the petition of all who 
rely on His guidance, and this faith bids us take 
courage and consider what our needs are in this 
direction. 

We have long had suggested to us a plan for thig 
Revision of Discipline which we are willing to pre 
sent, so as to awaken thought on the subject; it is for 
the Yearly Meeting to direct the appointment of two 
or more, according to the strength of the meeting 
from each of our forty-nine monthly meetings, per 
sons suitable and willing to constitute a revising 
committee, the names to be forwarded to the next 
Yearly Meeting for confirmation, this committee to 
take entire charge of the matter and report when 
ready. 

This may seem like a lingering work, but it should 
be one of great care and caution, as well as desire to 
meet the needs of the society in this age of growth, 
The time occupied in such a revision may extend to 
years, but the interest in it will be general, for every 
part of our heritage will be represented, and sound 
judgment and deep feeling be brought to bear in a 
way that cannot fail to do good. If, as some one has 
said, “truth is life; when one life dies, another ap 
pears,” so the truths, so venerated in our present 
code, will live again in the new, and with a freshness 
that may act as a reviving power to our much beloved 
society. 


We ask attention to the meeting on Seventh-day 
of this week (23d inst.), at 15th and Race Sts., at 
10.30 o’clock, of the “ Association ” of Friends to help 
the Southern colored schools. This is the only 
general meeting, except perhaps one during Yearly 
Meeting week, that is likely to be held this season, 
and it will be of interest, we think, to all who have 
a concern for this important work. Up to this time 
the collection of funds for the support of the two 
schools (Aiken and Mt. Pleasant) has not been 
sufficient for their needs, and an extra effort will 
have to be made, in order adequately to help the 
earnest and devoted teachers in charge of them. 


ee 


In studying character do not be blind to the short 
comings of a warm friend or the virtues of a bitter 
enemy. 





Be pleasant and kind to those around you. The 
man who stirs his cup with an icicle spoils the tes 
and chills his own fingers. 
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MARRIAGES. 


TILTON—MOORE.—On Third-day, Fourth month 12th, 
at the residence of the bride’s father, Sandy Spring, Mary- 
jand, in the order of the Society of Friends, Mary Leggett 
Moore to Joseph W. Tilton, of Cheltenham township, Pa. 

PACKER—PARRY.—Third month 16th, 1887, under the 
eare of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, at the res- 
idence of Priscilla S. Walton, Aaron Packer, of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, to Mary Anna Parry, of Ercildoun, 
Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BEDELL.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Conrad 
Powell, New Baltimore, N. Y., Third month 31st, 1887, 
Marian Bedell, daughter of Benjamin and Martha Gurney, 
in her 88th year; a member of Coeyman’s Monthly Meeting. 

DILLIN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, William 


i. Swayne, Philadelphia, Elizabeth R., widow of Eli Dillin, - 


aged 82, a member of the monthly meeting of Friends held 
at Green street, Philadelphia. 

EAVENSON.—On the evening of Fourth month 11th, 
Susan B., wifeof Alben T. Eavenson, in her 56th year, a 
member of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadel- 


EVANS.—Fourth month 10th, Mary Ann, daughter of 
the late John C. and Hannah R. Evans, of Philadelphia, in 
her 86th year. 

FELL.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles S. 
Wolverton, Elizabeth R. Fell, in her80th year. Interment 
from Solebury, Penna., Meeting House. 

FROST.—At her late residence, in Rochester, N. Y., on 
the morning of the 11th inst., Mary T. Frost, in the 81st 
year of her age; a member and an elder of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend by her consistent walk, her devotion 
to her family, her open generosity in entertaining her 
friends had endeared herself to all who came within her 
inflaence—and her loss will not only be keenly felt in her 
family, butin her meeting, as well as in the social circle in 
which she mingled. 

GAUNT.—On Fifth-day, Third month 31st, 1887, Clay- 
ton D. Gaunt, aged 66 years and one month. He was an 
exemplary member of Woolwich Preparative and Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and is greatly missed by his 
family and friends. 

HARLAN.—On Third month 21st, 1887, of consumption, 
Elizabeth Harlan, aged 72 years; a member of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 

Though dead, she yetspeaketh. Her example of purity 
and uprightness lives in the hearts of all who knew her, 
inciting them to walk by the same rule and mind the same 
thing. While we feel the loss of her presence, we cannot 
but rejoice in the thought that the circumspect walking 
which adorned her life has given her admittance into the 
realms of bliss. A. 

MARTIN.—In Camden, N.J., Fourth month Ist, Eliza- 
beth Martin, aged nearly ninety-six years. Her funeral 
took place at Chichester, Friends’ Meeting-house, 5th inst., 
attended by a large circle of nieces and nephews. It was 
her request that it should be without ostentatious display, 
and that her remains should rest in the grave of her fa- 
ther, George Martin, who died about seventy years ago. 

OWEN.—At the family home in Richmond, Ind., on the 
morning of the 13th of Fourth month, Sarah M., daughter 
of William and Mary Owen (deceased), aged 52 years one 
month and 25 days. 

After many years of invalidism the welcome release 


¢ame to the patient sufferer and she is at rest as we believe 
in the Father’s house. 


PAXSON.—At Germantown, Pa., Fourth month 11th, 
Sarah Willett, widow of William Lawrence Paxson, in her 
73d year. A member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—At his residence, near Hartford, N. J., 
Fourth-day, Fourth month 6th, Joseph E. Roberts, a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J. 

RULON.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., Fourth month 12th 
1887, after a short illness, Annabel, daughter of the late 
John A. and Mary A. Rulon, in her 26th year ; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SELLERS.—Fexrth month 13th at Upper Darby, Pa., 
David Sellers, in his 71st year. 

VELSOR.—At his residence, Westbury, L. L., on the 5th 
of Fourth month, 1887, John Velsor, in the 83d year of his 
age; not a member, but a steady attender of Westbury 
Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—Third month 27th, 1887, Joseph H., son of 
William and Elizabeth D. Webster, aged 16 years, 4 months 
and 15 days. A memberof Fallowfield, Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


THE LIBRARY. 

Earty Lerrers or Tuomas Cartyite. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 1814-1826. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

THIS interesting and curious collection of letters of 
this great author comes before the world contrary to 
his wishes, under the understanding that a knowl- 
edge of his real character requires their vindicating 
influence. His roughly affectionate and sincere let- 
ters to his school-boy friend portray him in his early 
and later student days. 

In 1817, Carlyle became master of the school at 
Kirkcaldy (Scotland),and in consequence established 
a friendship with Edward Irving, afterward the great 
preacher. Of this he writes: “ Blessed conquest of 
a friend in this world! That was mainly all the 
wealth I had for five or six years coming, and it 
made my life in Kirkcaldy (till near 1818 I think) a 
happy season in comparison, and generally useful. 
Youth itself—healthy, well intending youth—is so 
full of opulences.” A letter to his father in 1818 re- 
ports that he has lost his school, which has fallen in- 
to otherand unworthy hands,—that is, a poor, drunk- 
en, unscholarly man had won his pupils from him 
and left him but twelve in his grammar school, as it 
was termed. He says to his father: “I make no 
doubt I could reéstablish the school, but the fact is I 
am very much tired making my bread (in this way), 
and this is as good a time for trying a change as any 
other. Irving is going away, too, and I shall have no 
associate in the place at all. I think I could find 
private teaching, perhaps about Edinburgh, to sup- 
port me till I could fall into some other way of do- 
ing. Atany rate, I have more than 70 pounds (be- 
sides what I send you) of ready money, and that 
might keep one fora season. In short, I only wait 
for your advice, till I give in my resignation against 
the beginning of December. I have thought of try- 
ing the law, and several other things , but I have not 
yet got correct information about any of them. Give 
my kindest love to all my brothers and sisters. I 
expect a letter very soon, for I shall be unhappy till 
I resolve upon something. In the mean time, 
however, I remain, my dear father, yours affection- 
ately.” 
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The next letter is from his mother to him, dated 
October 31, 1818. 

Dear Tom—Ye’ll by this time be thinking that I 
have forgot you quite, but far from that you are little 
out of may mind. I have sent your socks ; they are 
not so fine as Icould have wished, not having as 
much [wool] as could be done on the mill, but I hope 
they will do for the winter. I received the bonnet; 
it is a very good one. I doubt it would be very high. 
I can only thank you at this time. I have been rath- 
er uneasy about your settlement, but seek direction 
alway from Him who can give it aright, and may he 
bethy guide, Tom. I have been very uneasy about 
your things being solong in going off, but one dis- 
appointment after another it is so. Tell me if 
anything else is wanting that is in mv power, and I 
will get it you. I have reason to be thankful I am 
still in good health and spirits, yet I would be grati- 
fied much to hear of you comfortably settled, never- 
theless. Let us learn to.submit, and take it as God 
is pleased to send it. It is a world of trouble at the 
best. Write me soon, Tom, do, and tell me all your 
news good and bad. . Send me a long letter. 
Tell me honestly if thou reads a chapter every day, 
and may the Lord bless and keep thee. I add no more 
but remain your loving mother and sincere f riend.” 

This is the grim judgment of Carlyle concerning 
the merits of the office of schoolmaster: “Lucan 
(the Voltaire of antiquity) bas left his opinion in 
writing, that when the gods have determined to 
make a man ridiculously m.serable, they make a 
schoolmaster of him; and an experience of more 
than four years does not, in my case, authorize me 
to contradict this assertion.” After this, the letters 
from Edinburgh to his family, including his numer- 
ous brothers, are all for several years full of family 
love; but in 1821 come some respectful and timid 
epistles to “ Miss Welsh of Haddington.” He gives 
her dignified counsel as to her aspirations for an in- 
tellectual life, and we discover that it was the ever 
endearing relation of teacher and scholar that finally 
drew them together in the closest human bond. 
He criticises the literary ventures of his Jane, whom 
he addresses as “Dear madam.” He says: “It is 
truly gratifying to me to contemplate you advancing 
so rapidly in the path of mental culture. Proceed as 
you have done; and I shall yet see the day, when I 
may ask with pride: ‘Did I not predict this?’ 
There are a thousand peculiar obstacles—a thousand 
peculiar miseries that attend upon a life devoted to 
the task of observing and feeling and recording its 
observations and feelings,—but any ray of genius 
however feeble is the ‘inspired gift of God;’ and 
woe to him or her that hides the talent in a napkin, 
that allows indolence or sordid aims to prevent the 
exercise of it, in the way designed’ by our all 
bountifal parent—the elevation of our own nature, 
and the delight or instruction of our fellow-mortals 
—on a scale proportioned to our powers! And look 
to our reward, even in the life that now is: kings 
and potentates are a gaudy folk that flaunt about 
with plumes and ribbons to decorate them, and 
catch the coarse admiration of the many headed 
monster, for a brief season, then sink into forgetful- 


ness or often to a remembrance even worse: but the 
Miltons, the de Staels—these are the very salt of the 
earth ; they derive their ‘patents of nobility direg 
from Almighty God,’ and live in the bosoms of gj 
true men to all ages.” 

She soon becomes in his letters “My dear ang 
honored Jane,” as he essays to guide her to the morg 
ambitious walks of literature. Later he tells her 
that he turns crazy about her, “the sole being he hag 
ever truly loved, the sole being he can ever love; the 
epitome to him of celestial things, the shining jewel 
in which he sees reflected all the pleasures of the 
universe, the sun that has risen to illuminate hig 
world when it seemed to be overshadowed in dark. 
ness forever! The earth again grows green beneath 
his feet, his soul recovers all its fiery energies, he jg 
prepared to front death and danger, to wrestle with 
devils and men that he may gain your favor. Forg 
while you laugh at him and torment him, but at 
length take pity on the poor fellow and grow as seri- 
ous as he is. Then, oh then! what a more than ely. 
sian prospect!” These are warm expressions of love, 
but Carlyle was an intense character. The extracts 
we have given may serve as a taste of this interest 


ing work. acid ; 8. R. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
REPORT ON THE RESERVATIONS, BY J. B. HAR- 
RISON. 


AN interesting little volume, “The Latest Studies on 
Indian Reservations,” by J. B. Harrison, has just 
been published under the patronage of the Indian 
Rights Association. Itis the result of the observa 
tions of the author, in the summer and autumnof 
last year, to various reservations in Dakota, Ne 
braska, Montana, Washington, and Oregon. The 
first part of the book consists of descriptive notes on 
the reservations, and the second of the opinions and 
reflections thereby suggested. We find the Carlisle 
School Morning Star expresses some disappointment 
with the book, as failing to “ grasp the real problems 
that beset the Indians,” “in part due to the evident 
leaning of the author toward the fostering of a 
strictly paternal government for Indians and the 
ignoring of such methods of administration as have 
the capacity to develop the manhood and self-reliant 
powers of a race.” It also thinks that “ there are 
many and serious misapprehensions of the real state 
of affairs upon reservations.” 

How far we should regard these criticisms is not 
at present entirely certain; but much of the contents 
of the volume must certainly be considered of value. 
We make some extracts, as follows: 

“ The idea that the young Indians who are edt 
cated at the Eastern schools should all ‘ go back to the 
reservations to lift up the tribe’ bas been inculcated 
and insisted upon with an emphasis somewhat ex 
treme. It is certain that nearly all of the young 
people will go back for the present whether it is best 
for them to do so or not. But if any Indian hasa 
opportunity to work and make a living in manly 
ways anywhere among white people, he will proba 
bly, in most cases, do more to ‘lift up his tribe’ by 
keeping himself up out of the squalor and disorder 
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of savagery than he can accomplish by going back to 
the reservation, unless he has a certainty of employ- 
ment there which will secure him a living. Of 
course, if a concrete specific duty or obligation, re- 
sulting from the personal relations or circumstances 
of a particular Indian, requires him to go back to his 
reservation and stay there, he should do so. 

“But the assumption that a general obligation to 
return to the reservation rests upon the students of 
the Eastern Indian schools, the assumption that it is 
their duty to go back there ‘to lift up the tribe,’ seems 
tome entirely without support in the facts and con- 
ditions of the case. I was requested, when I went 
out to the Indian country last spring, to find out as 
much as I could of the situation of the students who 
bad returned to the reservations from Carlisle and 
Hampton. I saw many of them. I think they are 
generally doing as well as we could reasonably ex- 
pect, which means that we could not reasonably ex- 
pect very much of these young people. It is a short 
story. When they have employment they do well. 
But there is little employment for educated young 
Indians on the reservations, and there is a general 
prejudice, among both Indians and the white em- 
ployés, against the young men who have returned 
from the Eastern schools. I saw some pathetic cases 
of returned students who were eager to work, and 
who felt keenly the degradation of enforced idleness, 
but could obtain no employment. 

“One of the greatest hindrances for Indians who 
wish to improve, acquire property, and become civi- 
lized is the influence of the old order of things in the 
matter of tribal possession. When the people lived 
by hunting, and operated as a tribe, as they often 
did when hunting the buffalo, common possession 
was areasonable right. There was no such thing as 
personal property in food, or, indeed, in anything 
else, except, perhaps, articles of clothing actually on 
one’s back. Under such a system, civilization is, of 
course, impossible. It is now a potent instrument 
inmany tribes for the repression of all the young 
people who wish to improve and advance. I have 
seen instances of it when educated young Indians had 
married, built themselves a house, and laid in a stock 
of provisions for the winter, flour, meat, vegetables, 
fruit, sugar, coffee, tea, salt, soap, etc. While the 
young man is away at work, the old chiefs of the 
tribe, and their retainers, will come to the house and 
eat up and carry away every vestige ef food, and 
every: article of clothing and furniture, leaving the 
house bare and the young people’ utterly destitute. 
Even when this kind of robbery is veiled, as it often 
is, under the forms of friendly visiting, it is none the 
less effective in repressing efforts at self-support ; 
and on many of the more important reservations the 
practice of visiting and feasting wherever an indus- 
trious Indian has acquired anything is one of the 
strongest barriers in the way of any advance toward 
@ better order of things. 

“I think that the feature of treaties, and of Con- 
gressional legislation, which provides that the con- 
sent of the Indians must be obtained before any 
important changes can be made in their condition is 
likely to be a source of difficulty and trouble for the 


Government, in some cases, within a few years. It 
is my opinion that this provision will have to be set 
aside and disregarded, in some cases, in the interests 
of the Indians themselves. Some tribes have stead- 
fastly set themselves to maintain existing conditions, 
and to prevent any steps toward the abolition of the 
tribal organizations, or of the present reservation 
system. If our National Government is to protect 
the Indians it should govern them. No more agree- 
ments depending upon their consent should be made 
with them. The business men of the country should 
acquaint themselves with the Indian situation, so 
that future measures affecting Indian interests may 
be intelligently devised for the security of the In- 
dian’s rights.” 

THE LAND IN SEVERALTY BILL. 
From the Carlisle Morning Star. 
WHILE we think the Land in Severalty Bill a most 
excellent thing as tending to bring about the break- 
ing up of the slavery of tribal cohesion and to en- 
courage the independence and individuality of the 
man, waich is the bottom stay, and brings such great 
success to our American plan, we do not especially 
enthuse over it as by any means the plaster that is 
going to heal all the Indian’s woes. Nor do we think 
it at all the greater part of that which is necessary to 
cure his difficulties.. The stubborn fact of his ignor- 
ance and consequent inability to plow, to plant, to 
cope, remains to be overcome. The degradation of 
his former generations will remain the atmosphere 
of his daily life and associations. With these clogs 
still about him he will have little chance to rise. 
True, a change is made in his possibilities. Before, 
he could not rise if he would ; now, he possibly may, 
if he can and will, but the very fact of contiguous 
tribal ownership chains him to the locality and the 
old commune, where discontent and animosity will 
continue to reign. This will be a sad obstacle in the 
way of individual progress. To gain the will and abil- 
ity to rise and meet the inevitable white man in such 
surroundings will be an especially hard task on any 
struggling individual Indian. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PROPOSED NEW BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

SEVERAL articles have appeared in the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL On the disposition of the bequest of 
John M. George, in some of which I conceive the 
true nature of the subject has been overlooked in the 
delight attendant upon imagined results. From 
former experience of the Society in other places it is 
worthy of serious thought and of Divine guidance to 
decide whether it is best for the Yearly Meeting to 
accept the munificent offer. It may, as similar gifts 
of less amount have sometimes done, prove to be an 
apple of discord. 

Shall the Yearly Meeting accept the bequest, and 
assume in so doing the great responsibility of the trust ? 
The management of such a trust for the best welfare 
of the whole yearly meeting will require great wis- 
dom and deliberate examination of all circumstances. 
It was the desire of John M. George to aid that class 
of Friends who are not in affluence (and they com- 
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prise four-fifths of the members), and not able to ex- 
tend to their children even a good English education, 
under the care and control of the Society. In this 
education, moderation and usefulness are objective 
points, and hence a location too near the city is not 
desirable. With some others I have regretted that 
our friend did not fix the place. He desired the 
preservation of his own monthly meeting, and as he 
possessed property near the Valley Meeting it would 
have been a satisfaction if he definitely had placed it 
there, being sufficiently convenient to railroad and a 
salubrious district. I do not know whether suitable 
property could be obtained in reach of the Valley 
Meeting, but suppose it could be at moderate price, 
and on the Chester Valley railroad, which will give 
access to Philadelphia three times a day, and the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad would not be 
very inconvenient. A small body of Friends reside 
there (with a large meeting-house), whose consistent 
conduct would be beneficial. The members of West- 
ern, Caln, Concord, and part of Abington would be 
convenient, embracing quite a large number of chil- 
dren whose parents engaged in honest agriculture are 
unable to afford expensive education. Other locali- 
ties probably possess as many inducements, but with 
the known attachment of the testator to his monthly 
meeting, of which for 85 years he was a member, it 
would seem to be worthy of thought whether it could 
be improved upon. It would be about twenty miles 
from Philadelphia. 

1t will be remembered the bequest is primarily to 
build plain, convenient buildings, the residue, sec- 
ondly, to aid in lessening the cost of education. 

I would here enter protest against giving individ- 
ual names to institutions, as it is a branch of man 
worship from which the truth called our early Friends, 
and against which the testimony remains, only one 
step from it and a short one to calling our meeting- 
houses superstitiously St. Paul’s, St. George’s, etc. 
The name of the place where it may be is good enough, 
and if we wish to honor our deceased friend let it be 
by endeavoring faithfully to carry out his desires for 
plain, substantial learning adapted to the circum- 
stances of the greater part of our Society. 

Rogert Harron. 

Narberth (Merion), Fourth month 10. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Young Friends’ Review (London, Canada), for 
Fourth month, says: “ Isaac Wilson, when attending 
Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, held in Lobo lately, 
had several appointed meetings in this vicinity. One 
in Friends’ meeting-house, Arkona, and one in the 
village, a mile away, in the evening; one in Strath- 
roy, atown eight miles from Friends’ meeting in Lo- 
bo, in the evening also, at which he spoke for two 
hours. He also attended Pine street meeting on the 
previous First-day. These meetings were all well at- 
tended, and much interest was manifested, I. W. be- 
ing much favored to present in a tolerant spirit the 
living testimonies of our religious Society. Many of 
our smaller meetings, we feel, would be greatly 
strengthened by more frequent visits from our minis- 
tering Friends. A parlor meeting also was held on the 


Seventh-day evening (Half-Yearly Meeting day), g 
the residence of Daniel Zavitz, where fully one bup. 
dred gathered, mostly young people, to have a sogigl 
talk on religious subjects. There is adesire in map 
quarters to know more concerning the views held } 
our religious Society, and some of our prominent 
members are showing a willingness to meet this de. 
sire when such opportunities present. The occagion 
was deeply interesting.” 

—Isaac Wilson’s visits to Chappaqua, Amawal 
Mt. Kisco, and Purchase, in company with Danigl 
Underhill, of Jericho, are reported with interesting 
details in Young Friends’ Review. 

—James C. Stringham, of Crum Elbow, New York, 
has removed his family to Newtown Square, (nearthig 
city), where he and his wife will have charge of the 
house department of the Friends’ School. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The managers of Haverford College have elected 
Professor Isaac Sharpless, Dean of the Faculty, Pregj. 
dent of the institution, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Thomas Chase and the death of 
Pliny Earle Chase. Prof. Sharpless was graduated 
from Westtown Boarding School in 1867, and for four 
years afterwards taught in the school. Subsequently 
he took his degree in the Scientific School of Har. 
vard University, and in 1875 succeeded the late Prof, 
Samuel Gummere in the chair of Mathematics at 
Haverford College. In 1883, the University of Penn- 
sylvania conferred upon Prof. Sharpless the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. 

—E. M. L., Baltimore, in a note to the editors, re- 
ferring to the Friends’ School in that city, says; 
“We have two meetings per month, attended by 
teachers only. At these the school as a whole is 
considered, and each class and every individual of 
each is discussed, to find out if possible how things 
are progressing and to obtain from each teacher such 
suggestions as may appear proper for the occasion, 
Then one or two original papers are read from 
persons who had been appointed to write upon 4 
suggested topic. After that clippings from educa 
tional journals or other sources are considered a 
time may allow.” 











From the “‘ Philanthropist Series of Tracts. 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITY FOR THE YOUNG. 


* * * And havinggiven such knowledge to the 
child as his best good demands, wise parents will seek 
to fortify him through the turbulent period of devel- 
oping manhood and womanhood by the best physical 
and mental helps. Let there be for boys and girls 
alike as much as possible of vigorous outdoor exer 
cise upon which to expend their redundant energy. 
Let them skate and ride the bicycle, and run and race, 
and play ball and tennis, and work in the garden, and 
saw wood. The popularity among students of foot 
ball has its root, however unconsciously to them 
selves, in their physical need for violent exercise. If 
foot ball, which is charged with being a brutal game, 
and which indeed may be played in a brutal manner, 
can be placed under proper restrictions, it may be 
made a safeguard to the morality of students or other 
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oung men, whose sedentary life has in it an element 
of danger. The physical activity of young people 
need not be expended wholly in play, but in the 


country may very properly be used industrially in. 


the garden or in wood-sawing, and with compensa- 
tion. When these boys and girls of ours shall have 
reached years of maturity they will thank us for the 
habits of thrift we have encouraged in them, where- 
by they have Jaid np a share of their modest income 
in the savings bank to help them through college or 
to begin some business enterprise. When these same 
poys and girls shall have come to manhood and 
womanhood, and the real stress of life begins, they 
will bless us, if we have had the wisdom and the hero- 
jsm to deny their present importunities, and to keep 
them boys and girls in their tastes and pleasures as 
Jong as possible, and to save up with religious care 
their vital forces for the glorious activities that wait 
for healthy, harmonious manhood and womanhood. 
While it is important that wholesome physical ac- 
tivity be provided for the young, it is of no less mo- 
ment that their minds be healthfully employed dur- 
ing the period of physical excitement and unrest. 
The Agassiz Club, that introduces them to the study 
of plants and birds and minerals, is an admirable ad- 
junct of the school. And happy is the child who has 
begun acquaintance with standard literature while yet 
unable to read for himself, so that as soon as the me- 
chanical difficulties of reading are mastered, he is 
ready to enjoy at first hand the great writers of our 
language. Exi1z. PowE.tu Bonn. 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


SOFTLY, oh softly the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care ; 
Sorrow and death they have often brought nigh thee. 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant Home-light; 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail, and the harbor in sight ; 

Growing old cheerfully, 
Cheerful and bright. 


Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling, 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest, 
Past all the currents that swept thee, unwilling, 
Far from thy course to the Land of the Blest; 
Growing old peacefully, 
Peaceful and blest. 


Never a feeling of envy nor sorrow 
When the bright faces of children are seen; 
Never a year from the young would’st thou borrow— 
Thou dost remember what lieth between ; 
Growing old willingly, 
Thankful, serene. 


Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that hath grown with each year, 
Rich in a love that grew from, and above it 
Soothing thy sorrows and hushing each fear; 
Growing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear. 


Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve ; 
Many a face at thy kind word has brightened— 
It is more blessed to give than receive ; 
Growing old happily, 
Ceasing to grieve. 


Eyes that grow dim to the earth and its glory 
Have a sweet recompense youth cannot know ; 
Ears that grow dull to the world and its story 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow ; 
Growing old graciously, 
Purer than snow. 


—New York Observer. 


BIRDS AND BOYS. 

DOWN in the meadow the little brown thrushes 

Build them a nest in the barberry bushes ; 

And when it is finished all cozy and neat, 

Three speckled eggs make their pleasure complete. 
“Twit—ter—ee twitter!” they chirp to each other, 
“ Building a nest is no end of a bother ; 

But oh, when our dear little birdies we see, 

How happy we’ll be! How happy we’ll be!” 


Up at the cottage where children are growing, 

Thetyoung mother patiently sits at her sewing. 

It’s something to work for small hobbledehoys 

That will tear their trousers and make sucha noise; 
“And one must admit,” says the dear little mother, 
“That bringing up boys is no end of a bother; 

But oh, when they kiss me, and climb on my knee, 

It’s sweetness for me, it’s sweetness for me !” 

—MAry BRADLEY, in St. Nicholas. 


YOURS. 


The bird in the lilacs sways and sings; 
His being with very joy o’erruns; 
Abroad on the air his heart he flings, 
For those who hear and the heedless ones. 
“Yours, yours,” he sings, “all ye that live; 
Yours to take, and mine to give!” 


Down through the forest, the spring brook flows, 
And gladdens and grows its banks between ; 
On to the river, it singing goes, 
With mirrored cloud and fern-plumes green. 
** Yours, dear, green earth, and yours, blue sky— 
Yours, fair stream, to which I hie.” 


The river broad, in the far sea-tide, , 
Is mingling its wealth of waters deep; 
Its loss is gain to that ocean wide, 
Bearing the ships as they sail or sleep. 
“Yours, yours, white sails, my strong, true breast, 
Speeding you on, far East, far West.” 


The sun on the earth, the stars on the sea, 
To warm or to guide—pour down their light ; 
The soft, still dews, on the hill and lea, 
In blade and in blossom sink from sight. 
All nature sings to all that live, 
“Yours to take, and mine to give.” 


I turn to the Word—and there again, 

Soft breathing through, like heavenly love, 
I hear with rapture, the sweet refrain, 

“ All things are yours, below, above— 
Yours, yours, the Hope, the Home, the Life; 

Mine, with sin and death the strife.” 
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I lean to my heart and listen near. 
Ob, holder of gifts so rich, so sweet, 
What song dost thou know for Him to hear? 
What savor of incense to reach his feet ? 
“Thine, thine, my Lord, for thy love’s sake, 
Mine to give, and thine to take.” 
—Selected. 





CONTRASTED PICTURES. 


I HAVE before me two pictures that tell their own 
story, though I fear all who are interested in the sub- 
jects portrayed cannot see them. They are photo- 
graphs of a group of Indian children that in the early 
part of last Eleventh Month were brought to the Car- 
lisle School from Fort Marion, Florida, and belong 
to the Chiricahua Apaches of New Mexico. The 
group represents eight boys and three girls, and the 
first picture was taken upon their arrival at the 
school. As the eye rests upon this picture, one can 
in some measure realize what those who undertake 
the education of Indian youth have before them. 
The long, unkempt hair hanging around the neck, 
the stolid faces, old before their time, and giving no 
hint of the sprightly hope and the aspiration that 
should animate healthy, cheerful youth, sare the 
features that first impress the beholder, who seems 
to be looking upon something near of kin to wild 
animals, rather than creatures in “the image and 
likeness” of the Divine. The sight is most unpre- 
possessing, and the query must force itself upon our 
consideration, Can these barbarous representatives 
of the human family ever be brought under the 
civilizing forces that are doingso much for other 
children of the Indian race? Any one who has seen 
Indian children in the wigwam home knows that 
their life at the Fort is not altogether responsible 
for the aimless, hopeless expression on the counteia- 
nances of these children. Centuries upon centuries 
of human existence in its most primitive form have 
undoubtedly left the stamp and impress upon them 
of all that is implied in the term uncivilized. In 
the freedom of the forest or the prairie thechild de- 
void of every thought of culture finds little to make 
life desirable, and his youth has no incentive that 
would encourage the development of his better im- 
pulses. 

So these boys and girls from Fort Marion are typ- 
ical of their race, the only advance being in that they 
wear clothing instead sf leggings and the blankets. 

Four months later these same Apache boys and 
girls are brought together, and the lens of the pho- 
tographer is again turned upon them. And whata 
change! Was anything ever more surprising! One 
third of one year only, and here they stand before us, 
bright, animated, hopeful, with a purpose in their 
cheerful countenances, and a good meaégure of intelli- 
gent appreciation of themselves and of the value of 
living: not a dull, sullen, or morbid face among 
them! They are neat and tidy in dress, and display 
a certain amount of individuality in the arrangement 
of the well combed hajr, and in the pose of the body, 
the boys erect and manly, and the girls modest and 
self-possessed. 

Truly, Captain Pratt and his assistants must have 


=—=—= 
found the secrets of the magician of old, to work thig 
marvel in so shortatime. No one that Witnesgey 
such triumphs over ignorance and savagery can doubt 
the transforming influences of civilization and know, 
edge, rightly directed, or despair of the ultimate up. 
lifting of the whole human family through the same 
divinely appointed agencies. “ Knowledge is powers 
is an axiom that holds good wherever the knowledg 
sought is for the development of the best and trugg 
elements in human character. Li 





Weary deserts we may tread, 

A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led; 
Yet if we will our Guide obey, 

The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 





Ir is not the situation which makes the man, bat 
the man who makes che situation. The slave may by 
a freeman. The monarch may be a slave. Si uationy 
are noble or ignoble as we make them.—Selected, 








From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 
THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


THE Department of Agriculture, at Washington, has 
been engaged for years in gathering up facts bearing 
upon the economic value of our birds. Hundreds of 
observers, scattered all over the country, have a 
tively aided in the work. Thousands of bird stom. 
achs have been collected and forwarded for examing- 
tion. The results as published will possess great 
practical value. Some time ago a letter of ingniry 
was addressed to the Department, asking for in 
formation about the English sparrow. It is well 
known that popular opinion is strongly against the 
bird, and it was desired that the impartial verdict of 
the Department, based upon extensive data, might 
be obtained. Attention was directed to the fact that 
the sparrow still has some friends, even among prae 
tical tillers of the soil, and as an instance of this fact 
reference was made to so good an observer as Peter 
Henderson, the well known seedsman and gardener, 
who, in his book, “Gardening for Profit,” second 
edition, page 103, mentions the foreign sparrow 
favorably. 

The following authoritative and unconditional 
condemnation of the English sparrow was received 
in reply. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Dept. of Economic Ornithology and i ae 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1887, 

8. Epwarp PascHaLL—Bucks County Intelligence, 
Doylestown, Pa.—DEAR SrR: In reply to your favor of the 
10th inst., asking for information in regard to the food 
habits of the English sparrow, I would say that the very 
large amount of material that we have at hand, consisting 
of reports from more than twenty-five hundred observer, 
in all parts of the country, enables us to say emphatically 
and without qualification that the bird is far more injutk 
ous than beneficial to our agricultural interests, and ought 
unquestionably to be destroyed. There is scarcely a frait 
or vegetable that does not at some time of the year suffer 
from its depredations, and it is especially destructive ® 
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gmall fruits, grapes, apples, green corn, and grain of every 
kind. It assists in the destruction of our shade trees by driv- 
ing away the native birds which would help to keep the 
insects in check. It defiles and disfigures buildings, vines, 
shrubs, and trees by its nests, and not unfrequently orna- 
mental vines on churches and other buildings are killed by 
the chemical action of itsexcrement. 

The only benefit it is positively known toconfer is in 
the destruction of injurious insects; but even of these it 
destroys comparatively few, and those mainly in the spring 
for feeding its young. The insects eaten, moreover, are 
those which would be most readily eaten by the native 
pirds which have been driven away ; for it absolutely refuses 
to touch hairy caterpillars, ignoring even those which the 
oriole and cuckoo devour greedily. Well authenticated 
instances like that cited by Peter Henderson, where the 
sparrow has materially aided the farmer or gardener, are 
extremely rare; perhaps five or six such have been sent 
ns among hundreds of instances where the sparrow has as- 
sisted the insects in destroying the crops. 

We shall try to send you within a week or two advance 
sheets on this subject from ourannual report. A special 
“bulletin? on the English sparrow will also be issued by 
the department, probably within a couple of months. Re- 
spectfully, WALTER B. BARROWS, 

Assistant Ornithologist. 


Here is another communication on the subject of 
the English sparrow, and it contains a very useful hint. 
This plan of outwitting the little foreigner, in the in- 
terest of a valued native bird, was practiced years ago 
toour knowledge. The fact that the same plan has 
been successfully practised elsewhere only goes to 
prove that necessity is the mother of invention, and 
that great minds run in thesame channels. The let- 
ter from Germantown is as follows: 

The English sparrow has been accused of driving away 
our native birds. I bave known it to pull to pieces a blue 
bird’s nest and destroy its eggs ; but for the past five or six 
years I have succeeded by a very simple contrivance in pre- 
venting it from disturbing the little house-wren. 

By experimenting during a battle between the spar- 
rows and wrens, which latter had built a nest under the 
eaves of a porch, in a box, which either a sparrow or a blue 
bird could enter, I found that by reducing the size of the 
entrance to one inch in diameter (the opening must be cir- 
cular), the wren could easily pass in or out, but the spar- 
row could not force any more than its head through the 
opening. The wrens seemed to be quickly aware of the 
same fact, for as soon as the male discovered that his mate 
and the eggs were safe, he fairly drowned the chatter of the 
sparrows with his own melody ; and, daily growing bolder, 
he finally drove them from the neighborhood of the box. 

Every year since the same pair of wrens, or possibly 
others, have found asafe home in that box, and have raised 
one or two sets of young each summer. 

The front of the box should be made of a thin piece of 
hard wood. The top of a cigar.box will answer very well, 
and the box should be of such dimensions that the nest 
can be made some distance from the opening. ll the old 
nest should be annually removed after the birds have left 
with the last brood. 

Germantown, Pa. Ss. 


We hope that the Department of Agriculture, in 
its forthcoming bulletin on the English sparrow, will 
' take some pains to inform farmers what sparrows not to 
shoot. Our domestic sparrows, to the best of our 
knowledge, are in every way desirable, yet they often 
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feed with or near the English sparrows, and we know 
of intelligent farmers who do not closely discrimin- 
ate between the foreign and the indigenous birds. 
Of course the bulletin will describe the former, and 
we hope it will also take pains to caution against the 
destruction of the latter, and at the same time give 
some hints that will aid in the popular identification 
of the more common American sparrows. It is a 
dangerous and unwise thing to give a boy a gun with 
the simple instruction to “shoot sparrows.” 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS IN GENESEE YEARLY 
MEETING. 


SO many of our F. D. Schools in the country are 
closed in the winter or carried on in a modified form, 
that this season of the year, when the bluebird and 
the robins are returning, and all nature is springing 
into newness of life, seems the most natural and 
most convenient time to open anew with reinvigor- 
ated strength and hopes our several schools. There 
are so many of our meetings where schools do not 
exist, and knowing by a degree of experience the 
benefits to be derived from them, that we would be 
pleased to know of a large increase in their number 
throughout our Society, and especially in Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. “Oh, our meeting is so small we 
could not keep up a school,” is often the excuse for 
not starting one. That should be a great incentive 
to make the effort. Remember, some of our smallest 
meetings have very successful schools. And if your 
meeting is ever to become larger the First-day School, 
believe, will be one of the main factors towards its 
growth. 

Arkona has set the good example. The writer of 
this was requested to go and help organize a school 
there on 3d mo. 20th. The day was bright and 
spring like, inviting even the aged and invalid out, 
and the little meeting house was almost full. A . 
school full of promise was organized.—S. P. Zavitz in 
Young Friends’ Review. 

THE HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 
COZILY seated in the very tiniest little nest, so soft 
and elastic that even her delicate plumage is unruf- 
fled by contact with its moss-covered sides, we find 
our humming-bird. High on the gnarled and twisted 
branch of a dogwood she has built this fairy home, 
and therein, with the overhanging leaves for a canopy, 
the little sylph is brooding. How shall I describe 
the cunning little structure? A few weeks ago the 
building was commenced, but on such a small scale 
that the foundation was laid ere the site was discov- 
ered by us. Soft puffs from the blossoms of oak and 
chestnut, bits of the softest brown fungus, and scraps 
of gray mosses that grow in secret places known only 
to these little fairies, were worked into the walls, and’ 
gradually the little cup-like house approached com- 
pletion. Little flakes of lichen and bark, veritable 
diminutive clapboards, were next added, and the task 
was finished. There it rests, its mossy covering har- 
monizing so well with the tree bark as to conceal it 
from all but the closest observer; and often, though 
knowing its location so well, I have missed it for an 
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instant so cunningly is it placed. A dead twig pro- 
jects from the branch a few inches to one side, and 
here the little wood sprites frequently perch. There 
is the male now, his ruby throat all ablaze as a sun- 
beam covers him for an instant with gold. 

And now, as he snuggles close beside bis mate, he 
is evidently telling her where her breakfast is wait- 
ing, in the trumpet-flower he tapped for her last 
night, and which is half filled with nectar this morn- 
ing. accumulated drop by drop during the cool hours 
of darkness. Like a flash she is off, and he takes her 
place to keep the chill from the tiny eggs. These 
frail little creatures have gradually become accus- 
tomed to my presence. At first they were nervous, 
and would cease work, while one or the other would 
dart down to within five or six feet of me, and 
there, poised on its whirring wings, closely inspect 
the intruder, uttering the while sundry peeps and 
curious little cries. Now that they are convinced 
that no harm is intended, they do not even leave the 
nest at my approach. What a dream-life is theirs !— 
gliding in zigzag lines over the flower beds, now sus- 
pended almost motionless over a lily-bloom, now 
racing with the bumble-bee for a honeyed prize, or 
dashing at the sparrows and robins, and speedily pat- 
ting them to flight with the fury of their onset. What 
they do or where they go when it storms I do not 
know; but at the first returning gleam of sunshine 
they are back again with the rapidity of thought, sip- 
ping the rain-drops from the flowers. And when bed- 
time comes, what wonderful stories of the sunlight 
the little things must tell each other, as, cuddling 
close up there in the dark, they listen to the croon! 
croon! croon! croon! of the insects, and watch the 
fireflies guiding the moths among the trees by the 
light of their torches !—Forest and Stream. 


EARLY TEMPERANCE LAWS IN ENGLAND. 


* THE most stringent laws we have had passed were 
those of James I., which may almost be called the first 
piece of temperance legislation ; for, though the Act 
of Edward VI. gave power to the Justices to suppress 
unnecessary tippling houses, it was chiefly directed 
against using unlawful games, and bound the licensed 
victualers to keep good order in their houses. The 
act in che first year of James was intended to restrain 
the inordinate haunting and tippling in inns and ale- 
houses; it declares “ the true use of ale-houses ”’ to be 
for the relief of wayfarers, and not for the “entertain- 
ment of lewde and idle people.” There was to be a 
penalty of 10s. for permitting “ unlawful drinking,” 
and all drinking was unlawful except by bona fide 
travellers, by the guests of travellers, and by artisans 
and laborers during their dinner hour. The public 
house was only to be open to residents in the locality 
for one hour in the day for the consumption of liquor 
on the premises. This act was made perpetual, with 
some modifications intended to render conviction 
more easy, in the last Parliament of James. In the 
first of Charles the penalties were somewhat re- 
laxed ; but the law coutd not be enforced, and, under 
these stringent laws, drunkenness increased apace, 
It had reached an extraordinary pitch in 1649, when 
a French Protestant wrote from London: “There is 


within this city and in all the towns of England Which 
I have passed through so prodigious a number of 
houses where they sell a certain drink called ale, that 
I think a good half of the inhabitants may be denomi 
nated ale house keepers. But, wh at is mest 
deplorable, where gentlemen sit and spend much of 
their time drinking a muddy kind of beverage, and 
tobacco, which has universally besotted the nati 
and at which I hear they have consumed many noble 
estates. And that nothing may be wanti 
to the height of luxury and impiety of this aboming. 
tion, they bave translated the organs out of the 
churches to set them up in taverns, chanting their 
dithyrambies and bestial bacchanalias to the tune of 
those instruments which were wont to assist them in 
the celebration of God’s praises, and regulate the 
voices of the worst singers in the world, which are 
the English in their churches at present.”—The Con. 
temporary Review. 


MISSING GIRLS. 


THE case of the unknown woman who was brutally 
murdered at Rahway, New Jersey, has brought into 
lurid prominence the sad and startling fact that hun. 
dreds of about the same age are missing from their 
homes. It is stated, says the Providence 
Telegram, of Rhode Island, that no fewer than two 
hundred “mysterious disappearances” have been 
brought to light by this grim episode, and that 
enough of these remain unaccounted for to fills 
a whole volumeof tragedies. The same journal adds; 
“Tt gives one a painfully vivid idea of the vastness of 
the volume of crime and misery that must be con- 
stantly present beneath the surface of society to see 
such swarms of searchers for missing ones come for 
ward whenever an unknown corpse is found, For 
every such body found and identified there appear to 
be hundreds of missing who cannot be found. They 
may be living and they may be dead, but in either 
case they are lostto the circles which have known 
them. Each missing one must leave some heart 
aches behind, some circle, whether large or small, to 
mourn its waywardness, Of all the numerous identi- 
fications of the murdered woman at Rahway, notone 
seems to have any authenticity. The woman is 
really as unknown now as when found twelve days 
ngo. In the midst of a populous community 8 
woman has been most brutally murdered, and both 
victim and assassin are as completely unknown as if 
they had fallen from the sky. The only discovery 
resulting from the tragedy is the knowledge—the dis- 
tressing knowledge—that it is but one of many trag- 
edies—that hundreds of other women of somewhere 
near the same age and general appearance are also 
missing. They are either victims, like this one, or 
they are wanderers and outcasts, hiding from their 
friends.” 


Ir is very true that morality is inseparable from 
the gospel, but it is equally true that it is not the goe 


pel itself. They should be distinguished but not di- 
vided. We have no reason to expect Christ’s pret 
ence but where his gospel is.—Selected. 
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' EDUCATING CHINESE YOUTH. 

AT the recent meeting in Washington of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, as it is called, of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, some important sub- 
‘ote were discussed. Among them was that of “Co- 
education of the Races.” It was introduced by State 
Superintendent Young, of Nevada, in a long and 
carefully prepared essay. He described the various 
race elements in this country, but gave special atten- 
tion to the problem of the education of races on the 
Pacific Coast. He spoke of the Chinese as living in 
moral and material filth. “Their quarters are all 
alike in their filthiness; their minds are run in a 
narrow mold ; they have no social sympathy, no local 
or national pride.” Altogether he gave a very dis- 
couraging view of them, but held that the Chinese 
youth should be educated. The California courts 
have decided that Chinese youth born in this coun- 
try have the same rights as the youth of the most privi- 
ledged classes, and the school directors of San Fran- 
cisco have, in conformity with this decision, rented a 
building where by themselves the Chinese youth 
may attend school. “Of the 1,000 of these youth,” 
said Mr. Young, “in that city a few weeks since, I 
found in my visit to this school but twenty-one pupils. 
The latest official returns from the office of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction give but twenty- 
fiveas the number of Chinese youth in the public 
schools of the whose State. Although Oregon has a 
Chinese population of 10,000, Superintendent Mc- 
Elroy says he has never seen a Chinese child in 
school, nor has he ever heard of one being in a school 
under his supervision. At present there is not one 
Chinese child in the public schools of either Arizona 
or Nevada. Including those in the schools of the 
various missionary societies, I think there is not an 
enrollment of five per cent. of the whole number of 
Chinese youth of school age.” Mr. Young expressed 
himself in strong terms against the idea of educating 
white and yellow children together. He said: 

“The theorist may theorize, the moralist may 
moralize, but the matter-of-fact American will not 
become the associate of the Chinese serf. If the lat- 
ter bea stench in the nostrils of our civilization, 
much more fatal is his companionship with the Cau- 
casian child, whose character should be permitted to 
develop in none other than an atmosphere of high 
moral influences.” He further said that the educa- 
tion suitable to the American youth would be of no 
value whatever to the Chinese.— Exchange. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Apvices from Honolulu, received by steamer at San 


Francisco, state that a political federation has been ratified 
between the’ Samoan Islands and the Sandwich Islands. 


THE Governor of Colorado-has issued a quarantine proc- 
lamation against cattle from - IHinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia. Cattle 
from the above States cannot be brought juto Colorado un- 
til they have been examined by the State venterinary sur- 
geon. If after being inspected they receive a clean bill of 
health, they will be allowed to enter, 
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THE “ worst snow-storm” of the year prevailed on the 
18th, at Lock Haven, Penna., snow falling to the depth of 
ten inches. A similar storm occurred there in April, 1854. 
Snow fell at Wilkesbarre to the depth of one foot on a lev- 
el. Nothing like it for a spring storm has been seen in the 
Wyoming Valley since April 21, 1857, when snow fell to 
the depth of over two feet. Nearly three inches of snow 
fell in Westchester county, New York. There was sleigh- 
ing on some of the roads. 

THE British Government has ordered the customs of- 
ficials to observe a strict watch over all the ships arriving 
from American or European ports, with a view to prevent 
the landing of dynamiters. 


A TELEGRAM from Washington says that, owing to the 
prevalence of cholera in Chili, all ports north, as far as 
Panama, have quarantined against the arrival of any ves- 
sels, merchandise or mails, from Chilian ports. In conse- 
quence the mail from Chili has been forwarded via the 
Straits of Magellan, Rio de Janeiro and New York, thus 
making the circuit of the continent. Recently, upon the 
arrival of some Chilian mail matter at New York for Ecu- 
ador, it was forwarded to Guayaquil via Panama, where it 
was refused and returned to New York. Superintendent 
Bell, of the Foreign Mai] Office, on being informed of 
these facts, had the mails returned to Chili, where, upon 
its arrival, it will have circumnavigated the South Ameri- 
can continent nearly twice, a distance of 23,846 miles. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The Freshmen and Sophomores of Cornell University 
have by vote decided to have no wine at their respective 
class banquets. 

—Stations for the study of zodlogy seem to be increasing 
in favor among naturalists. The first of these stations in 
a tropical land has just been founded at Batavia, Java, by 
Dr. Siniter. Means for establishing three tables, and for 
purchasing a boat, have been provided by the Natural His- 
tory Society of the Duteh Indies. 

—In an article on extravagant funerals the Catholic 
Standard says: ‘‘ We have known personally of several in- 
stances and have been creditably informed of many others, 
in which the floral decorations, the needless number of car- 
riages, and other extravagances attending the funeral of a 
deceased husband and father bave entirely swept away the 
little patrimony he had laid up, and left the widowed 
mother in debt. We have heard of other such instances 
in which immediately after such an extravagant funeral a 
collection had to be made by the friends and acquaintances 
of the widow and fatherless children of the deceased, to 
provide them with food.” 


—“ The churches (during the past year) have not only 
held their own,” says the Independent, “ that is, supplied all 
losses in membership caused bv death, withdrawal, expul- 
sion, etc., which in the aggregate are very large ; they have 
increased their lists by half a million. Our table foots up 
less than half a million, but it only includes the leading 
denominations.” : 


—The Sunday-School Times condemns. “ faith healing ” in 
this wise: “ The faith in God which prompts one to use all 
appointed means for the healing of disease, in prayerful.and 
trustful reliance on God to make those means effective, is 
a faith which has the fullest sanction of the Scriptures. 
There is not so much of thi3 faith now evident in the 
Christian Church as there ought to be. Medicine cannot 
cure disease, nor can physicians. Only God has power in 
this direction. But the appointed means must not be neg- 
lected,” ‘ 
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—The fiftieth anniversary of the introduction of rail- 
ways into France will be celebrated by the Grand Inter- 
national Jubilee Exhibition, to be held in Paris this year, 
under the patronage of the Ministry. Every description 
of railway plant will be represented, including the most 
recent improvements, which will illustrate, by comparison 
with obsolete material, the railway progress made in dif- 
ferent countries. The grounds upon which the exhibition 
will be held form part of the Bois de Vincennes. 

—The spring of 1887 is marked by an extraordinary 
emigration of Europeans to the United States. Germans, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Scandinavians and Italians are de- 
serting their native lands by thousands. But the Irish are 
coming in greater crowds than any others. On the 13th of 
this month no less than three thousand embarked from 
Queenstown, and that city is over crowded with those 
awaiting passage. The hotels and lodging-houses are so 
filled that many families are encamped in the streets, 
while three thousand more are expected to arrive and em- 
bark on the steamer of the 16th inst. At Liverpool there 
is a similar pressure of emigrants, Irish, English, Scotch 
and Continental, and the number arriving in American 
ports during the month of April will probably exceed that 
of any month ever known.—Ev. Bulletin. 


—A newspaper says: “Several weeks ago we spoke of 
the growing demand for ‘dark rooms’ in hotels, and men- 
tioned the names of one or two enterprising houses which 
had already taken the lead in this particular.” Thisseems 
a curious development of public taste, until it is observed 
that the authority for the news is the Photographic Times 
and the reference is to the necessary accommodations for 
tourist photographers. 

—A curious authropological discovery is announced 
from Spain by Prof. Miguel Marazta. In the valley of 
Rebas, at the end of the eastern Pyrenees, there exists a 
somewhat numerous group of people, called Nanos, or 
dwarfs, by the other inhabitants. They are less than four 
feet tall, are quite well built, with small hands and feet, 
and are given an exaggerated appearance of robustness by 
broad hips and shoulders. All have red hair. The face is 
as broad as long, with high cheek bones, strongly devel- 
oped jaws, and flat nose. The eyes are somewhat oblique, 
like those of Tartars and Chinese. A few straggling hairs 
take the place of a beard. Theskin is pale and flabby. 





NOTICES. 

*,* Western First-day School Union will be held on Sev- 
enth-day, Fourth month 30, at New Garden meeting-house, 
convening at 10 A. M. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

E. T. SWAYNE, 
L. B. WALTON, } Clerks. 





*,* The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street, 
on Fourth-day, Fourth month 27, at 4 P. M. 

The attendance of Friends generally is solicited. An- 
nual report and election of officers. 

EpMUND WEBSTER, Clerk. 





*,* A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education Among the Colored People of the South will be 
held in the Yearly Meeting room, in the meeting-house at 
15th and Race streets, on Seventh-day, 23d instant, at 1.30 
o'clock. A fall attendance is —- 

Amos HILLBORN, 
GrorcE L. MARIS, Clerks. 

[The members of the Committee are also invited, as far 
as possible, to attend the mteting in the morning of the 


same day, at 10.30 o’clock, of the “ Association for the Pro- | 


motion of Education among the Colored People of the 
South,” the labors of the two bodies being necessarily re- 
lated very closely.) 





| 


———— —— 
*,* A meeting of the “ Association of Fri 
Promotion of Education Among the Colored Peete of 
South ” will be held at 15th and Race streets, Philad the 
on Seventh-day, Fourth month 234, at 10.30 o'clock. wt 
attendance of all interested in the work is earnestly re. 


quested. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Chai 
SaRAH J. AsH, Secretary. — 





*,* Bucks First-day School Union will be held at Penn’ 
Manor meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 934, 
at 10.30 o’clock. All interested are invited to attend 

OLIVER Ho.tcoms, ; 
M. ELLIE Lonetinen,! Clerks, 





*,*Quarterly meetings will occur in Fourth month 
follows: o 
23, Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

26, Concord, Wilmington, Del. 

27, Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 

30, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Our supply of copies of First month 8th, 1887, is exhausted: 
we should be glad to receive a few of this issue from those of oy: 
subscribers who do not need them for binding. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded toreney 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person iy 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in whic 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it tobe 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will al» 
help to avoid mistakes. 





*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is ready for tho 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers whenever 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed-or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pn- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and ia 
Gold or Silver. 





PERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jem 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAT, 921 Am 
Street. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTvAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLUs of about Two MILL- 
ions. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.=@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
president, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





THE INTELLIGENCER AND D JOURNAL FOR 1887. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. . 


WEEKLIES. | PERIODICAL, 























PRICE FOR BOTH, 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.). . .  . 6.10 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) ~~ ° . 3.30 HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4.) i : , ‘ 5.60 
Tae INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . . - 5.10 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.). . . . . 5.80 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . ; , : ; 5.80 Tue STUDENT, ($1.) ; She 3.25 
Hanper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.).  . .  . 4.10 PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) .  . 6.60 
LirreLt’s Livine AGE, ($8.)  .  .  . 9.60 Nort AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . . . 6.60 
Tak AMERICAN, ($3.).  . - . . e 5.00 Sr. Nicnonas, ($3.) . . . . 5.10 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.).  . . 4.60 | MacazINnE or AMERICAN History, ($5.). 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) ‘ _ ‘ 4 5.10 WIDE AWAKE, ($3). : ; : ‘ ; 4.60 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . .  . 4.60 | Basynoop, ($150) . . 2 fe 3.60 
CutcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) . . . . 3.40 | PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) a eed 4.10 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. | VicK’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . ‘ : ‘“ < 3.40 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . . . . $4.50 | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.).  .  . 3.60 
MONTHLIES. | GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.). .  . ss. 4.00 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) j , $3.50 | LIpPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; ‘ ; 5.00 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3. 00), _ ‘ ‘ - 5. 00 THE FaRM JOURNAL, (0.50.) 3 , 4 2.75 

PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
CaPITAL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 and 7 ee cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 

secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 

ount of the Mortgage, an nd the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO.  SROMEEAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 


ident. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 

RS: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. coe F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. ‘McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H 

Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L, AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P, BEMENT, 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by —, of like amount first mortgages on 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Algo ~ 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 


OFFICES: Kansas City,Mo. Providence, R. I. 411 Walnut Street, 











Kingman, Kansas. London, England. Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y. 
ees M. SHRIGLEY, Manager, 


—————__—___ 


‘FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send or ope. No atti 





_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D I 7 0 N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oneal and Handsomely Engrosea 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN’ TEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPL 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 8, $1,500 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. _ Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 








FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled CooPpeR & CoNnarp to dothe _ 
greater part of the Friends’ Shaw] trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations ar 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawl 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool, 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls. 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls, | 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKED 


Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


apenas 





